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There is a lesson in cttcH flower, 
A story, in each stream and bower ; 
On every herb on which you tread, 
Are written words, which, rightly read. 
Will lead you from earth's fragrant sod. 
To Hope, to Holiness, and God. 
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PREFACE. 



This little book is intended as an offering to the 
lovers of Nature ; and as a persuasive, also, to 
those who look upon her but with a careless eye, 
to investigate more closely these minute and 
somewhat concealed beauties of our bounteous 
Creator's workmanship. 

It is not by a train of argument that the Com- 
piler has endeavoured^ to attain her object, but by 
a multiplication of lively quotations, from well- 
known and wiell-approved Authors; — not only 
from those whose minds have been devoted to 
such pursuits, but also from the writings of men 
of the soundest piety and tlie highest intellectual 
powers ; who have ever delighted to set forth the 
study of the works of God, as improving and 
ennobling. 



IV 

By the wisest of men, " who spake of all trees, 
from the cedar to the hyssop on the wall," and by 
that Divine authority which desired us to " con- 
sider the lilies of the field," we are powerfully 
encouraged to contemplate Nature with a curious 
eye. 

If the sweet sentiments of Poets, and the beau- 
tiful lessons of prose writers here collected together, 
with the Specimens of Wild Flowers aflforded by 
our limited locality, induce to this elevating con- 
templation, the Ck)mpiler's intentions will be 
happily fulfilled. 



St. Alban's, December, 1844. 



INTRODUCTION. 



For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as 
the garden causeth the things that are sown in it 
to spring forth; so the Lord God will cause right- 
eousness and praise to spring forth before all the 
nations. Isaiah. 



The whole world is but a seed-field, which con- 
tains the eternal decrees of God. It is a garden 
planted with plants and trees, whose fruit and 
produce is to be ' His righteousness ; ' — it is full of 
the sovereign purposes of His mercy. Perhaps 



11 INTBODUCTION. 

they may not be recognised in the plant or bud, 
but they shall be visible in the flower and fruit, 
which is the glory of the Lord Jesus. How 
wonderful the thought, to behold all the kingdoms 
of the universe, all nations of the world, all the 
people of the earth, — ^to contemplate in all their 
workings and changes, in all their pullings down 
and settings up, — merely the uptumings of the soil, 
the breakings of the clods, the fallowings of the 
summerlings, the ripening of the land ; the pre- 
paring of a garden for the Lord, and the crop. His 
glory. The whole world is the Lord's garden ; it 
has its winter, its spring, its summer, and its 
autumn. The Lord will come for the fruits, and 
that too in its season. The winter of this world 
has waned away ; the spring has opened into sum- 
mer; the young green things of the earth have 
ruffled the furrows, and " the garden has caused 
the things that are sown in it to spring forth." 
How long will it be before the harvest of the earth 
is fully ripe, and the word go forth, " Put in t'he 
sickle* reap the earth"? » ♦ ♦ ♦ 
All these things I see and know, whenever T see a 
bud on the tree, or spring's first nurslings coming 
out of the earth's womb— in the garden or the 
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field ; — whenever I see the tender floweret of the 
parterre, or the wild children of the spring ; for it 
^8 the Lord's promise. 

Rev. H. Dudding. 



Every leaf in every nook. 
Every wave in every brook. 
Chanting with a solemn voice. 
Minds us of our better choice. 



WILD FLOWEKS, 



FLORA'S SONG. 

Will you not buy my flowers ? 

I have been on the primrose hill, 
I have been where the lily builds silver bowers 

On the edge of the singing rill. 

Fragrant, and sweet, and fair ! 

Yet they neither toil nor spin ; 
But they have not known the touch of care. 

Nor the taint of mortal sin : 
Beside their beauty pure and lone. 

The glow of earthly fame. 
Or the pomp and pride of Solomon, 

Is a vain and empty name. 

la not my calling sweet. 

To dwell amid beautiful things ? 
Flowers giving perfume at my feet. 

And birds — like flowers with wings? 
Oh! happy they who shun the strife 

Of pride, or passion's hours ; 
And glide along the calms of life 

Like me, dispensing flowers ! 

J. K. Hbrvbt. 



WILD FLOWEB8 



All who feel an unaccountable delight in con- 
templating the works of Nature, possess a source 
of continued enjoyment within themselves, which 
is capable of producing a most beneficial effect 
tipon their tempers and dispositions. • . . 

We hail that joy which is felt in the pursuit of 
such occupations, as a sacred gift, which may be 
compared to the rain from heaven, sent for in- 
•creasing the temporal welfare both of the just and 
of the unjust ; but which the former only know 
how thoroughly to appreciate, and apply to the 
highest and best advantages. 

Rbv. Profbsbor Henblow. 



The gentle flowers. 
Talk of humility, and peace, and lore. 

Pollock. 



WILD FLOWKR8 



FORGET- BIE-NOT. 



This 15 affection's trilmte, fnendahijys oikiiiig» 
Whose silent eloquence, more rich than words. 
Tells of the girer's faith and truth in absence ; 
And says, Forget-me-Not. 

Anon. 



When " earth to earth,*' and " dust to dust,* 
The lored, lamented, we entrust ; 

What flower may grace the spot. 
Where sleep the relics of the dead. 
Like thine — ^which from the grave's cold bed. 

Repeats, Forget-me-Not ? 

Barton. 



That blue and bright-eye'd flow'ret of the brook> 
Hope's gentle gem, the sweet 
Forget-me-Not ! 

COLBRIDOa. 



Al«) THEIR TEACHINGS, ' 

To religious minds, and only to religious minds, 
there is a supernatural pleasure in natural objects. 
They rest the glory of their discoveries on the 
testimonies they bear to the universality of the 
great First Cause, and to the final purposes of a 
vast spiritual design and control. We invite the 
humble adorer of his Creator, as He manifests 
himself in the mighty workmanship of the material 
universe, to contemplate with us, that part of it 
which He displays before us, in the varieties of 
vegetable life, in illustration of His providence, 
power, and goodness. 

Thb Scbiptur£ Garden Walk. 



The sun and stars on high. 
The flowers that plant the field. 
And all the artless birds that fly. 
Divine instructions yieUL 

Rbv. J. Newton. 
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ROUGH-STALKED FEATHER-MOSS.* 

Ob ! lovely plant, what care, what power. 
In thy fair strnctnre are di&plaj'd. 

By Him who rear'd thee to this hour. 
Within the forest's lonely shade. 

Thy tender stalks and fibres fine. 
Here find a shelter from the storm ; 

Perhaps no human eye but mine. 
E'er gazed upon thy lovely form. 

He that form'd thee, little plant. 
And bade thee flourish in this place^ 

Who sees and knows my every want. 
Can still support me with his grace. 



* Composed by Alexander Leatham, a blind boy, 
on hearing the anecdote of Mungo Park deriving con- 
solation, under severe hardships, in the wilds of 
Africa, from the sight of a small moss. 
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Hb that enlarges his curiosity after the works 
of Nature, multiplies the inlets to happiness ; and 
therefore I call upon the younger part of my 
readers to make use, at once, of the spring of the 
year, and the spring of life, to acquire, while their 
minds may yet be impressed with new images, a 
love of innocent pleasures, and an ardour for 
useful knowledge; and to remember that a 
blighted spring makes a barren year, and that the 
vernal flowers, however beautiful and gay, are 
only intended by Nature as preparatives to 
autumnal fruits. 

Dr. Johnson. 



Catch then^ O ! catch the transient hour. 
Improve each moment as it flies : 

Life's a short summer — man a flower ; 
He dies — alas 1 how soon he dies ! 

Dr. Johnson. 
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PRIMROSE. 

In this low Yale> the promise of the year, 
Serene thou openest to the nipping gale. 

Unnoticed and alone. 

Thy tender elegance. 

So virtue blooms ; — brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 

Of life, she rears her head. 

Obscure and unobserved ; — 

While every bleaching breeze that on her blows. 

Chastens her spotless purity of breast. 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 

H. K. White. 



Wbbn Time's dark winter shall be o'er. 
His storms and tempests laid. 

Like me, you'll rise a fragrant flower. 
But not like me, to fade. 



Bishop Horne. 




AND THSm TEACmKGS. 11 

The scenes of Nature contribute powerfully to 
inspire that serenity which heightens their beau- 
ties, and is necessary to our full enjoyment of 
them. By a secret sympathy^ the soul catches the 
harmony which she contemplates, and the frame 
within assimilates itself with that without. . . . 
But the taste for natural beauty is subservient to 
higher powers than these ; it elevates it to the ad- 
miration and love of that Being who is the Author 
of all that is fair, sublime, and good in the cre- 
ation. 

Parciyal. 



There's not a leaf within the bower ; 

There's not a bird upon the tree; 
There's not a dewdrop on the flower ; 

But bears the impress. Lord ! of Thee. 

Mrs. Opie. 



The God of nature and of grace. 

In all His works appears ; 
His goodness through the earth we trace. 

His grandeur in the spheres. 

J. Montgomery. 
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EAALT FIELD SCORPION-GRASS. 

WflSH the momin son raise frae its eastern ha% 

This bonny wee flower was the earliest o' a. 

To open its bnds sealed up in the dew. 

And spread oot its leaves o* the yellow and blue. 
# # # • • 

And when the nicht clod grew dark o'er the plain. 
When the stars were ont, and the moon on the 

wane. 
When the bird and the bee were gane to rest. 
And the dews o' the nicht the green earth prest. 
The bonny wee flower lay smiling asleep. 
Like a beaatifa' pearl in the dark, green leaf. 

Anon. 



And as within your hand it glows. 

Oh, mark the power Divine, 
Which gave the feeblest plant that grows. 

Like heaven's own bloe to shine. 



J. R. 
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Oh ! how beautiful is Nature ! The grass and 
flowers grow luxurious ; the trees are covered with 
foliage ; millions of points of grass rise up in this 
field, and to each point hangs a drop of dew. 
Happy is he whose life passes away in the enjoy- 
ment of the beauties of Nature! The whole 
creation smiles upon him, and joy attends him 
wherever he goes, and under whatever shade he 
reposes. Pleasure springs out of every source, 
exhales from each flower, and resounds in every 
grove. His mind is serene as a calm summer's 
day; his affections are gentle and pure as the 
perfume of the flowers around him. Happy he, 
who in the beauties of Nature traces the Creator, 
and devotes himself wholly to Him ! 

Stubm. 



Trees, plants, cooling fruits, and sweet flowers. 
All speak to the praise of my God. 

Anon. 
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QUAKING GRASS. 

Thb breeze is stopt^ the lazy bough 
Hath not a leaf that dances now ; 
The totter-grass upon the hill. 
And spider's threads, are standing still. 



Clarb. 



A blade of silver hair-grass nodding slowly. 
In the soft wind; the thistle's purple crown. 
The ferns, the rushes tall, the mosses lowly, 
A thorn, a weed, an insect, or a stone. 
Can thrill me with sensations exquisite. 

Anon. 



And in the pleasant grass 
That smiles around us, fair waving in the breeze, 
Delicious hues are seen innumerous. 
As if the raindrops of the fresh wild spring 
Had blossom'd where they fell. 

Carrinoton. 



AND THEIB TEACHINGS. 15 



Wbo does not look back with feelings^ which 
he would in vain attempt to describe, to the de- 
lightful rambles which his native fields and mea- 
dows afforded to his earliest years ? Flowers are 
among the first objects that forcibly attract the 
attention of young children, becoming to them the 
source of gratifications which are among the 
purest of which our nature is capable, and of which 
even the indistinct recollection imparts often a 
fleeting pleasure to the most cheerless moments of 
after life. 

KiDD. 



Earth's cultureless buds! to my heart ye were 

dear, 
£re the fever of passion, or ague of fear. 

Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more in life's passionless 

stage. 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 
And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 

Campbell. 
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BLUEBELL. 

In Spring's g^reen lap there blooms a flower. 
Whose cups imbibe each vemal shower ; 
Who sips fresh Nature's balmy dew^ 
Clad in her sweetest, purest blue : 
Yet shuns the ruddy beam of morning. 
The shaggy wood's brown shade adorning ; 
Simple flow'ret ! child of May ! 
Though hid from the broad eye of day. 
Though doom'd to waste those pensive graces. 
In the wild wood's dark embraces. 
In desert air thy sweets to shed. 
Unnoticed droops thy languid head ; 

Still Nature's darling thou'lt remain. 

***** 

Still then avoid the gaudy scene. 

The flaunting sun, th' embroider'd green. 

And bloom and fade, with chaste reserve unseen. 

Miss C. Stmmons. 

[This promising writer died in the twelfth year 
of her age.] 
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Though the '* broken cisterns of Nature " are 

not to be compared with the ** Fountains of Living 

Water/' the objects exhibited in the material world 

may aid our contemplation of things invisible, and 

cannot fail to animate our aspirations after that 

more glorious revelation as yet " seen but through 

a glass darkly." 

Withering. 



Go abroad 
Upon the paths of Nature, and when all 
Its voices whisper, and its silent things 
Are breathing the deep beauty of the world. 
Kneel at its simple altar, and the Grod 
Who hath " the living waters" shall be tliere! 

N. P. Willis. 



Dat-spring and even-tide, and all the fair 

And beautiful forms of Nature, have a voice 

Of eloquent worship. 

Longfellow. 
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COfifMON POUPODY. 

Who are best able to discem 
The merit (^ the hmnUe Fern ? 
lluMe wbo in Nature's varied face. 
Hidden and boly meanings trace ; 
And those who haTe at their command. 
Great gilt ! a more than magic wand. 
At tooch whereof, before their eyes. 
Sweet Nature, stript of her disguise, 
Rereals her most seqnester'd stores 
Inclosed within her mystic doors ; — 
To such the Fern has something new 
To tell them, what she tells to few ; 
How various are her kinds and sorts. 
In fields remote, how wild her sports. 
Peopling the shades where only move 
Silence, and things that silence love. 
In forests where no fowl has been. 
Or vulture's eye a path has seen ; 
There flourishes beneath the sky. 
Seen only by the Maker's eye. 
The humble and unhonor'd fern — 
A fabric yet from which we learn 
More than the sage's lessons teach. 
Or all the art of man can reach. 

M.S. William Roberts. 




AJW THBIB TEACHINGS. 19 



It is truly a most Christian exercise to extract a 
sentiment of piety from the works and appearances 
of nature. Our Saviour expatiates on a flower, 
and draws from it the delightful argument of con- 
fidence in God. He gives us to see that taste may 
be combined with piety, and that the same heart 
may be occupied with all that is serious in the 
contemplations of religion, and be, at the same 
time, alive to the charms and the loveliness of 
Nature. 

Dr. Chalmers. 



I BOW before the Power 
Who form'd the fragile flower ; 
Yet ere its little life was spent. 
Gave it the soul-reviving scent ; 
Clad it in beauty, fashion'd it with grace. 
And from the teeming germ decreed a count- 
less race. 

H. I. Johns. 
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WALL-FLOWER, 

Thb Wall-Flower. the WaU>Flower» 

How beaatilal it blooms ! 
It gleams abov^e the niin'd tower» 

Like sunlight over tombs ; 
It sheds a halo of repose 

Around the wrecks of Time : 
To beanty give the flaunting Rose — 

The WalUFlower is snblime ! 



Whither hath fled the choral band. 

That fill'd the Abbey's nave? 
Yon dark sepnlchral yew-trees stand. 

O'er many a level grave* 
In the belfry's crevices the dove 

Her yoang brood nurseth well. 
Whilst thon, lone flower, dost shed above, 

A sweet, decaying smell. 

MoiR. 
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Thb greatest pleasure the mind is capable of in 
this life, is in the contemplation of God and 
Nature, the sweetness of philosophy and the 
discourse of reason. 

Feltham. 



I BEAD his awful name emblazoned high. 
With golden letters on the illumined sky ; 
Nor less the mystic characters I see* 
Wrought in each flower, inscribed in every tree ; 
In every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
I hear the voice of God among the trees ; 
With Thee in shady solitudes I walk. 
With Thee in busy crowded cities talk. 
In every creature own thy forming power. 
In each event thy providence adore. 

Barbauld. 
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NARROW MEALY RAMALINA. (Lich«k.) 

Would you haply wish to trace 

The wonders of the Lichen race ; 

Cold, but congenial to their kinds. 

The wintry air pervades, unbinds 

The tubercled and warty crust. 

Which in the summer heat adust. 

Now swoln with moisture, spreads around 

In shapes fantastic ; and the ground. 

Stones, rocks, and walls, and heathy waste. 

And branching tree exhibits, cased 

In spots with many a shining boss. 

Or mingles with the verdant moss ; 

Prank'd like " the snake's enamel'd skin," 

Fit " weed to wrap a fairy in ; " 

With hues as manifold as glow 

Embroidered on the heavenly bow. 

Bishop Mant. 
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If one train of thinkiDg be more desirable than 
another, it is that which regards the phenomena 
of Nature with a constant reference to a Supreme 
Intelligent Author. 



Palbt. 



Tub wise 
Read nature like the manuscript of heaven^ 
And call the flowers its poetry. Go out. 
Ye spirits of habitual unrest^ 
And read it, when "the feyer of the world" 
Hath made your hearts impatient ; and if life 
Hath yet one spring unpoison'd, it will be 
Like a beguiling music to its flow. 

N. P. Willis, 
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BIRD-S-FOOT. 

Did you ever see the BirdVfoot 

When growing on the sand^. 
A pretty little spreading plant. 

Scarce larger than yonr hand ? 

Did yon e'er see its whitish flowers. 
All striped and tinged with red ; 

Attended by a light green leaf. 
And gathered in a head ? 

Did von e'er see the leaves themselves. 

Of little leaflets made ? 
Or pluck its carved and jointed fmit ? — 

If so, yon've been repaid. 

If not, go search the commons round, 

Tis delicate and fair. 
And though so often cali'd a weed. 

It well deserves your care. 

Miss Twamlst. 
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The sublime poetry of Holy Writ is so fall of 
imagery derived from nature, that we can scarcely 
look abroad over the face of the earth, without 
being reminded of some of its comparisons. The 
fowl of the air, the lamb of the fold, the com 
ready for the sickle, the flower of the field, the 
morning cloud, the early dew, the green pastures, 
the still waters, — all bring to the religious mind 
some emblem of beauty, some subject of contem- 
plation. 

A. Pratt. 



When youthful Spring around us breathes. 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh. 
And every flower the summer wreathes 
Is born beneath that kindling eye ; 
Where'er we turn. Thy glories shine. 
And all things bright and fair are Thine ! 

T. Moors. 
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MELIE GRASS. 

A BLADB of grass, a simple flower, 
CuU'd from the dewy lea. 
These, these shall speak with touching power 
Of "change and death" to me. 

For if " stars teach as well as shine," 
Not less these gems of earth. 
In budding bloom and pale decline. 
May pour instruction forth. 

Come then, and ever when I stray. 
Breathe still the solemn cry, 
" Man and his glory, what are they ? 
Fragile as grass, or flow'ret gay. 
Which blossoms but to die." 

Moral of Flowers. 
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Ib it not desirable to call the soul from the 
feyerish agitation of worldly pursuits, to the con- 
templation of Divine Wisdom in the beautiful 
economy of Nature ? Is it not a privilege to walk 
with God in the garden of creation, and hold con- 
verse with His providence ? If such elevated feel- 
ings do not lead to the study of Nature, it cannot 
be far pursued without rewarding the student by 
exciting them. 

Sir J. Smith. 



By the breath of flowers. 
Thou callest us from city throngs, and bidst 
The lilies of the field with placid smile. 
Reprove man's feverish strivings, and infuse 
Through his worn soul a more unworldly life 
With their soft holy breath. 

Mrs. Hehans. 
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THE MUSK MALLOW. 

Emblem of Meekne»8. 

No flower is this of fiery hue. 

Nor golden tint it bears ; 
It boasts not of cerulean blue. 
Nor pearly whiteness wears ; 
Yet who can despise the sweet tints of this flower. 
Though it deck not the lawn, nor adorn ladye's 
bower ? 
There's nought beneath the vault of heayen, 

That we may useless deem ; 
E'en to this plant a moral's given. 
Though simple it may seem. 
Emblem of meekness ! who doth not hallow 
The bright green leaf of the musk-scented mallow ? 

Lx Bouquet obs Souvsnibs. 

"And if at times a transient breeze 
Should sweep one blossom from the trees, 
• * • • this flower • • • • 
Returns the sweets by Nature given. 
In softest incense back to heaven ; 
And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh.^ 



»» 



Lord Byron, Adapted. 
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Wb ought not to overlook the minutest objects, 
but to examine them -with a glass ; for we shall 
then perceive how much art the Creator has be- 
stowed upon them. 

Gbsner. 



Wb are too apt to treat the Almighty worse 
than a rational man would treat a good mechanic, 
whose works he would either thoroughly examine, 
or be ashamed to find any fault with them. This 
is the effect of a partial consideration of Nature ; 
but he who has candour of mind, and leisure to 
look further^ will be inclined to cry out. 

How wondrous is the scene I 
Where all is form'd . . . 
. . . For some good end. 

Stilunoflbbt. 
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WALL SCREW^MOSS. 

What is that little creeping weed. 

Whose verdure oft we see. 
Hidden beneath the humblest reed. 

Bom on the loftiest tree ? 

'Tis Nature's livery round the globe. 
Where'er her wonders range ; 

The fresh embroidery of her robe. 
Through every season's change. 

To deck the cottage in decay. 

Its various guise is seen ; 
Upon the walls 'tis crisp'd and grey. 

The roof is velvet green. 

It decks the cloister's twilight pale. 

The abbey's ruined aisle ; 
Light as the vestal's silken veil. 

That muffles beauty's smile. 

J. Holland. 



Moss that gathers on the stone, 
Crown'd with its little knobs of flowers, is seen. 

Clare. 



AND TBEIR TEACHINGS. 31 

Thb upright philosopher of the land of Vz, and 
that devoted admirer of the works of Nature, 
David, King of Israel, both took occasion to 
compare the uncertain tenure of human life, to 
the frail and perishable state of a flower. The 
prophet Isdah represents the transient glory of 
the crown of pride, as being like one of these 
faded beauties ; and our Saviour has demonstrated 
that an important lesson against too anxious care, 
and pride in dress, may be learned from a right 
consideration of these gay visitants. 

Book of Natubb. 



Lo, the lilies of the field. 
How their leaves instructions yield ! 
Hark to Nature's lesson given. 
By the blessed birds of heaven ; 
Every bush and tufted tree. 
Warbles sweet philosophy ; 
Mortal, flee from doubt and sorrow — 
God provideth for the morrow. 

Bishop Hbber. 
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MILKWORT. 

Oh ! full of childhood's memories, 

Sacred and sweety 
Year after year, with eager eyes. 
Thee still I greet ! 
I love thee, for thou hast the power 
To briug me back that joyous hour. 
When first I mark'd thy simple flower 

Bloom at my feet. 
And thou couldst thrill my heart with unknown 

pleasure : 
Another flower, a new one — oh, what treasure ! 

I know not when, I know not where 

The prize I found. 
But well I can recall the air 

That breathed around. 
The breezy down, the fragrant thyme. 
The clear, soft sky of summer's prime ; 
Thou bring'st them back like some faint chime 

Of far-off sound ! 
On the still ear thro' din and tumult stealing. 
And to the listening heart sweet melodies re- 
vealing. 

M.S. A. 
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The treasures of Nature are ioexhaustible. 
Here is employment enough for the vastest parts,tbe 
most indefatigable industries, the happiest oppor- 
tunities, the most prolix and undisturbed vacan- 
cies. And for our encouragement in this study 
observe what the Psalmist saith : " The works of 
the Lord are great, sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therein." 

Ray. 



Nature ne'er deserts the wise and pure. 
No plot so narrow be, but Nature there ; 
No waste so vacant but may well employ 
Each faculty of sense, and keep the breast 
Awake to love and beauty. 

Coleridge. 



How sweet to muse upon the skill displayed, 
(Infinite skill !) in all that He has made : 
To trace in Nature's most minute design 
The signature and stamp of power Divine. 

COWPER. 

D 
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WILD FLOWERS 



CUP LICHEN. 

If by the microscopic glass 

Survey 'd, you'll see how far surpass 

The works of Nature in design. 

And texture delicately fine. 

And perfectness of every part, 

£ach effort of mimetic art. 

And as the gardener's watchful care 

The ground, of native clothing bare. 

Indues with vegetable soil ; 

And with the waste's collected spoil 

The tender plants exposed defends : 

So the Great Gardener mindful sends 

These mossy tribes, wherewith to shun 

The pinching frost, the scorching sun. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This at His will, perpetual grows. 
And joins with all in heaven above 
And earth beneath. His power to prove ; 
How great in all His works confess'd. 
In none more great than in the least. 



Bishop Mant. 
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A LOVBR of natural history cannot, I think, be a 
bad man, as the very study of it tends to promote 
a calmness and serenity of mind favourable to the 
reception of grateful and holy thoughts of the 
great and good Parent of the universe. He cannot 
be a cruel man, because he will be unwilling to 
destroy wantonly even an insect, when he per- 
ceives how exquisitely each of them is contrived, 
and how curiously it is made for the station it is 
destined to fill in the animal world. 

J £<S9S. 



The soul can learn— iriW learn to love all things 
That God hath made— to pity and forgive 

All faults, all failings; here the heart's deep 
springs 
Are open'd up, and all on earth who live 

To me grow nearer, dearer than before ; 
My brother loving, I my God adore ! 

R. NiCOLL. 
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HEART'S-EASE. 

And thou, so rich in gentle names, appealing 
To hearts that own our Nature's common lot ; 

Thou, styled by sportive Fancy's better feeling 
"A thought," "The Heart's-ease," or " For- 
get-me-Not," 

Who deck'st alike the peasant's garden plot. 
And castle's proud parterre ; — with humble joy 

Proclaim afresh by castle, and by cot, 
Hopes which ought not like things of time to 
cloy. 

And feelings. Time itself shall deepen — not destroy! 

Barton. 



Oh ! had this flower the magic art. 
To ease the tumults of the heart ; 
Monarchs would lay their sceptres down. 
And for a flower exchange a crown. 

Anon. 
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All flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as 
the flower of grass ; the grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away. — St. Peter, 

Is all grass? Make you no distiDction? No, 
all is grass ; or if you will have some other name, 
be it so. Once, this is true, that all flesh is grass ; 
and if that glory which shines so much in your 
eyes must have a difference, then this is all it can 
have,— it is but the flower of that same grass ; 
somewhat above the common grass in gayness, a 
little comelier, and better appareled than it, but 
partakes of its frail and fading nature. 

Archbishop Letghton. 
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SWEETSCENTED VERNAL GRASS. 

Grass of the field ! the morning son 

Shines on thy verdure fair ; 
But, eie his daily course is run. 

He '11 scorch thy golden hair. 

In warning tone the Psalmist says, 

" All living flesh is grass ;" 
But, ah ! with ever heedless gaze. 

Mortals their emblems pass. 

Youth, thoughtless of impending doom. 

Rejoicing in the morn. 
Forgets that evening's hour of gloom 

Must see bis beauty shorn. 

And even when that hour is come, 
Man turns bis thoughts away. 

And sinks into his last long home. 
Forgetting he is clay. 

Lb Bouquet des Souvsnirs. 
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Solomon, in all his wisdom, never taught more 
wholesome lessons, than these silent monitors 
convey to a thoughtful mind, and an " understand- 
ing heart." Surely the heathen knew better how 
to join and read these mystic letters than we 
Christians, who cast a more careless eye on these 
common hieroglyphics, and disdain to suck Di- 
vinity from the flowers of Nature. 

SOUTHEY. 



Whsrb do we finer strokes and colours see 

Of the Creator's real Poetry ? 

But we despise these His inferior ways, 

(Though no less full of miracle and praise.) 

Upon the flowers of heaven we gaze ; 

The stars of earth no wonder in us raise. 

Though these perhaps do more than they 

The life of man sway. 

Cowley. 
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WHITE STONECROP. 

Where men who've braved the cannon's roar. 

Are pale with speechless dread. 

The stonecrop calmly mantles o'er 

The rugged bed. 

Anon. 



Then from his rocky pulpit, I heard cry 

The Stonecrop : " See how loose to earth I grow. 
And draw my juicy nurture from the sky. 

So drive not thou, fond man, thy root too low ; 
But loosely clinging here. 
From God's supernal sphere 
Draw life's unearthly food, — catch Heaven's un- 
dying glow." 

Rev. R. W. Evans. 
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Do not depreciate any pursuit which leads men 
to contemplate the works of their Creator. The 
Linnsan traveller has in his pursuit an object that 
occupies his time, and fills his mind, and satisfies 
his heart. Nor is the pleasure which he partakes 
in investigating the structure of a plant* less pure, 
or less worthy than what you derive from perusing 
the noblest productions of human genius. 

SOUTHEY. 



The desire which tends to know 
The works of God ; thereby to glorify 
The great workmaster ; leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise 
The more it seems excess ; 
For wonderful indeed are all His works. 

Milton, 
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BLACK- STALKED SPLEEN WORT. 

Where the copse- wood is the greenest. 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest. 
Where the morning dew lies longest. 
There the lady fern grows strongest. 

Si a W. Scott. 



The ferns are waving all statelier here 
With seed-stored fronds thickly laid. 

And shedding, when hastily brush'd by the deer. 
Their light fertile dust o'er the glade. 

Anon. 



Thy place is not where art exults to raise the ten- 
der flower. 

By terraced walk or deck'd parterre, or fenced or 
shelter'd bow'r ; 

Nor where the straitly-level'd walls of tangled 
boughs between 

The sunbeams sweep the velvet swards, and 

streams through alleys green. 

Anon. 
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Thiere are studies which have a tendency to 
deaden the feelings ; but by fixing the mind on 
living objects, in which wisdom and goodness are 
strikingly exhibited, and by raising it through 
them to the Creator, in whom centre all perfection 
and happiness, the study of natural objects excites 
a continual train of ideas, most friendly to what- 
ever is pure* benevolent, and grateful. And next 
to the devout exercises of religion, perhaps nothing 
will more completely remove sadness and disqui- 
etude than the silent eloquence of flowers, and the 
vocal music of birds. 

The Naturalist's Poetical Companion. 



Oh Nature ! lovely Nature I thou canst give 
Delight thyself a thousand ways, and lend 
To every object charms. 



BiDLAKE. 
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MOUNTAIN CRANE'S-BILL. 

Flowers! flowers ! bright merry-faced flowers! 
I '11 bless ye in joyous or sadden'd hours ; 

I love ye dearly^ 

Ye look so cheerly. 
In Summer, Autumn, Winter, or Spring. 
A flower is to me the loveliest thing 

That hath its birth 

On this chequer'd earth : — 
Oh ! who will not chorus the lay I sing ! 

Flowers ! flowers ! who loveth them not ? 
Who hath his childhood's sports forgot ? 

When daisies white 

And kingcups bright. 
And snowdrops, cowslips, and daffodills 
Lured us to meadows, and woods, and rills ; 

And we wander 'd on. 

Till a wreath was won 
Of the heather-bells crowning the far-off hills ! 

Miss Twamley. 
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God is known by his power ; that power is 
known by his works ; and how shall we approach 
to estimate Him unless we examine those works ? 
It is not by assenting carelessly to the term, " all- 
powerful," that we shall learn to feel what that 
power is ; it is not by barely admitting Him to be 
the cause of all things, that we shall acquire a 
knowledge of Him ; that only knowledge which 
he has permitted us to acquire in our present con- 
dition. 

Macculloch. 



Whom Nature's works can charm, with God 

himself 
Hold converse, grow familiar day by day 
With His conceptions, act upoo His plan. 
And form to His the reli&h of their souls. 

Akenside. 
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PROLIFEROUS FEATHER MOSS. 

Whilst all else is drear. 
Mosses in verdant vest appear. 
And last-born children of the year, 
'Mid storms and glooms their blossoms rear. 

Gladdening the weary way. 
Though banish'd from the cultured bed. 
The sterile ground the mosses spread. 
And lo ! a verdant lawn you tread. 
The marsh appears transform'd to mead. 

And smiles with aspect gay. 
Thus, — not e'en adverse hour can bend. 
Nor all the snares which pomp attend. 
Nor change, nor chance, nor aught can rend 
The chains which bind a faithful friend. 

Or quench affection's ray I 

Le Bouquet des Souvenirs. 
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How good is God to us! What should we 
think of a friend who had furnished us with a 
magnificent house and all that was needed^ and 
then coming in to see that all had been provided 
according to his wishes, should be hurt to find 
that no scents had been placed in the rooms ? Yet 
so has God dealt with us ? Surely flowers are the 
smiles of His goodness! 

WiLBERFORCE. 



Our outward life requires them not« 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 

To minister delight to man. 
To beautify the earth ; 

To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene'er his faith is dim ; 

For who so careth for the flowers. 
Will much more care for him ! 



Mrs. Howitt. 
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YELLOW PIMPERNEL. 

See within the bushy dell« 
Half hid, the yellow Pimpernel, 
Beside the moss-grown runnel peep. 

Bishop Mant. 



Nature, her pencil dipt in gold. 

Bedecks it in a night. 
And as each petal bursts its fold, 

Enamels it with light. 
On its pale leaves of clearest green. 

The little floweret lies. 
And is to all by whom 'tis seen. 

The prophet of bright skies. 

Le Bouquet dbs Souvenirs, adapted. 



Flowers of the wild wood ! your home is there, 

'Mid all that is fragrant, all that is fair. 

Where the woodmouse makes his home on earth. 

Where gnat and butterfly have their birth. 

And the breath of the wind is murmuring low. 

As branches are bending to and fro ! 

A. Pratt. 
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Trub philosophy is the handmaid of true reli- 
gion, and the knowledge of the works of Nature 
will lead ns to the knowledge of the God of 
nature ; " the invisible things of Him " being 
"clearly seen by the things which are made/' 
even His eternal power and Godhead. 

Bishop Newton. 



There breathes, for those who understand, 
A voice from every flower and tree ; 

And in the works of Nature's hand. 
Lies Nature's best philosophy ; 

For "things invisible" are known. 

By what the visible have shown. 

Rev. E. Smedlbt. 



There is a book, who runs may read. 

Which heavenly truth imparts ; 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The works of God above, below. 

Within us and around. 
Are pages in that book, to show 

How Grod Him8e^f is found. 



Keble. 



E 
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SUBTERRANEOUS TREFOIL. 

Trefoil is the shamrock of Ireland. It is saitf 
that wheD St. Patrick first preached Christianity 
in Ireland, he showed the triple leaf of the trefoil, 
in illustration of the doctrine of the Trinity. 



O Shambock ! pride of Erin, thou dost claim 
Not from her sons alone the rapture warm ; 
Each Christian heart should kindle at the name. 
Fated the stubborn Pagan to disarm. 

Full well he read, that holy man of old, 
A mighty mystery from the humble sod ; 
With wondering awe they saw the saint unfold 
Thy triple leaf, and teach a triune God. 

Ls Bouquet des Souvenius. 
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I SCARCELY know anything in the inanimate 
world which brings together, and concentrates, so 
many wonders of designing wisdom and benevo- 
lence, as the structure and qualities of a flower. 
The beauty of form and colour, the sweetness of 
fragrance, the delicate and skilful nature of the 
organization, cannot fail to excite in the reflecting 
mind the most lively sentiments of astonishment, 
and to force upon it the conviction that here with- 
out doubt is the finger of a God. 

Duncan. 



Wb find in all the ever-present God ! 
Whose power sublime, with equal wonder moves 
In the small flowret bursting from the earth. 
As in the sphere-crown'd eagle's towering wing. 



Mas. Robinson. 
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THYME. 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grow 8. 

Shakspbrb. 



And prest beneath the climbing feet. 
The wild thyme there its fragrance sweet 
Will yield, to gratify the smell. 

Bishop Mant. 



0'£R fringed heaths, wide lawns, and monntain 

steeps. 
With silent step the artfal Thjrma creeps. 
Unfolds with fragrant bloom her parple flowers^ 
And leads with frolic hand the circling hours. 

ROWOBN. 



Thbeb's not a heath, however rude. 

But hath some little flower. 
To brighten up its solitude. 

And scent the evening hour. 

lliere's not a heart, however cast 

By grief and sorrow down. 

But hath some memory of the past. 

To love and call its own. 

Anoji. 
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A MAN finds in the productions of Nature an 
inexhaustible stock of material upon which he can 
employ himself, without any temptations to envy 
or malevolence ; and has always a certain prospect 
of discovering new reasons for adoring the Sove- 
reign Author of the universe. 

Dr. Johnson. 



Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our hfe, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty ; and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

Wordsworth. 
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TURFY HAIR-GRASS. 

Grasses that never knew a scythe^ 
Wave all the summer long. 



This silken grass, these pleasant flowers in bloom; 
Among these tasty molehills, that do lie 
Like summer cushions. 



I LOVE at eventide, to walk alone, 
Down narrow lanes o'erhung with dewy thorn. 
Where, from the long grass underneath, the sna»t> 
Jet black, creeps out and sprouts his timid horn. 
I love to muse o'er meadows newly mown, 
WJiere withering grass perfumes the sultry air. 
Where bees search round with sad and weary 

drone. 
In vain, for flowers that bloomM but newly there. 

Clabe. 
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The love of Nature serxes to identify us with 
the happiness of that nature to which we belong; 
to give us an interest in every species of being 
which surrounds us, and amid the hours of 
curiosity and delight, to awaken those latent 
sympathies from which all the moral and intellec- 
tual greatness of man finally arises. 

Alison. 



Tbeba and flowers and streams 
Are social and benevolent ; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure. 
Roaming among them in the cool of day. 
Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dress'd. 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart. 

Mas. SiGOUBNEY. 



Thus I fix my firm belief. 

While rapture's gushing tears descend. 
That every flower and every leaf 

Is moral Truth's unerring friend. 

R. Bloomfield. 
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SCARLET PIMPERNEL, 

THE shepherd's WEATHER-GLASS. 

Bkightlt still the sun shines out> 

Flinging welcomes all about ; 

Flow'rs, a gay and glittering band. 

As in sign of joy expand ; 

Yet the cautious Pimpernel 

Closes its prophetic bell. 

Ominous its folding flower. 

Of a dark, tempestuous hour. 

Vain its warning seems, and strange ; 

Nothing round portends a change ; — 

Does it shut its eye to grieve. 

That fair looks can so deceive. 

That a sun so bright and warm. 

Can be herald to a storm ? 

Is it missioned to impart 

Lessons to the tempted heart. 

Warning it with fear to view 

Smiles that often prove untrue ; 

Bidding it for change prepare. 

In the glow of sunshine fair ? — 

Oh 1 that with its practised eye. 

We might guess when storms are nigh; 

And, before the tempests lower. 

Hide us in celestial bower I 

E. Roberts. 
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When a man has succeeded at length in culti- 
vating his imagination, all things, the most fami- 
liar and unnoticed, disclose charms invisible to 
him before ; the contrast between the present and 
past, serving only to enhance and to endear so 
unlooked-for an acquisition. What Gray has 
finely said of the " pleasures of vicissitude," con- 
veys but a faint image of what is experienced by 
the man who, after having lost in vulgar occupa- 
tion and vulgar amusement his earliest and most 
precious years, is thus introduced at last to a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

" The meanest flowret of the vale. 
The simplest note that swells the gale. 

The common sun, the air. the skies. 
To him are opening Paradise." 

Professor Stewart. 
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ENCHANTER'S NIGHTSHADE. 

The Nightshade strews, to work him iU. 

Dratton. 
Hauortt daaghter of the sun. 

Wherefore is thy Dame bestow'd 
On this humble, lowly one ; 

Who, in sheltered close abode. 
Seems his burning eye to shun ? 

Thou wert, like thy father, bright ; 

Glorious in thy golden hair ! 
Never streamed his parent light 

On a brow more proudly fair. 
Most unlike this simple wight. 

Ah ! not thine alone the spell ; 

Others, too, can drug the bowl ! 
Like this flower of woodland dell. 

Oft the Circe of the soul 
Dwells retired in secret cell. 

There is peril everywhere ! 

In the shadiest walks of life. 
As beneath its sun's broad glare ; 

Earth is with temptations rife, — 
Therefore let thy breath be prayer. 

M.S. A. 
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Let not the idle and the ignorant scoff at him 
who devotes an unemployed hour, " no calling 
left, no duty broke," to investigate a moss, a 
lichen, a beetle, or a shell, in " ways of pleasant- 
ness and in paths of peace." They are all the 
formation of Supreme Intelligence, for a wise and 
worthy end, and may lead us by gentle steps and 
degrees to a faint notion of the powers of Infinite 
Wisdom. 

Knapp. 



Oh ! how canst thou renounce the boundless 

store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields ! 
The warbling woodlands, the resounding shore. 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even — 

« « « * * 

Oh, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be 
forgiven ? 

Bbattie. 
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RAGGED HOARY EVERNIA. (Licbbn.) 

SoMB are reddish, sone brown, some grey, and' 

some black. 
And they're pucker'd, edged, buttoo'd, or fringed 

front and back ; 
Some are lying like leather, close ander your feet. 
Some waving from trees, in the forest yoa'll meet. 

Miss Twamlbt. 



As in the wood, where leathery lichens weave 
Their wintry web among the sallow leaves, 
Which through cold months in whirling eddies 

blown. 
Decay beneath the branches once their own. 
From the brown shelter of their foliage sere. 
Spring the young blooms that lead the floral year; — 
So views the wonderer, with delighted eyes. 
Reviving hopes from black despondence rise ; 
And as delicious dreams enchant his mind. 
Forgets his sorrows past, and gives them to the 

wind. 

Mrs. C. Smith. 
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In the vegetable world, as in all other parts of 
creation, ample scope is found for the exercise of 
the reasoning faculties, and abundant sources are 
supplied of intellectual enjoyment. To discrimi- 
nate the different characters of plants, amidst the 
infinite diversity of shape, of colour, and of struc- 
ture which they offer to our observation, is the 
fascinating occupation of the botanist. 

ROGET. 



Let us seek in grove and field. 
What food for wonder, what for use they yield ; 
Some just remark from Nature's people bring. 
And some new source of homage for her King. 

Crabbb. 



In this wide field of wonders, can you find 
No art discovered, and no end designed ? 

Sir R. Blackmore. 1712. 
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RED POPPY. 

Full-blown poppies overcharged with rain. 
Decline the head, and drooping kiss the plain. 

POPB. 



Pleasures are like poppies spread, — ' 
You seize the flower, the bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever ! 

Burns. 



Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces. 

And yet so humble too, as not to scorn 

The meanest country cottages ; 

His Poppy grows among the corn. 

Cowley. 



And thou, by pain and sorrow blest, 
Papaver, that an opiate dew 
Conceal'st beneath thy scarlet vest. 
Contrasting with the cornflower blue ; 
Autumnal months behold thy gauzy leaves 
Bend in the rustling gale amid the tawny sheaves. 

Mas. C. Smith. 
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There are two books from which I collect my 
divinity, the one written of God, the other of his 
servant. Nature ; that universal manuscript which 
He has expanded to the eyes of all. But I never 
so forget God as to adore the name of Nature. 

Sir T. Browne. 



Can there be such who gaze on your divine. 
Your beautiful and art-defying forms. 
And 'mid the miracles of earth and sky, 
Unawed, deny the existence of a God, 
And in his stead, exalt the phantom Chancel 

Carrington. 



Yon countless worlds in boundless space. 
Myriads of miles each hour ; 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace. 
As the blue circle studs the face 
Of that enamel'd flower. 

Lord Brougham. 
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CORN-FLOWER. 



The blae Cyanus we'll not forget, 
Tis the gem of the harvest coronet. 

Lt, £. Lim 



Tub cornflowers rise, an azure band. 

From earthly cell ; 
Nought else can I do but stop and stand. 

And greet you well. 
Welcome on earth's green breast again. 

Ye flow'rets dear ; 
In spring how charming 'mid the grain. 

Your heads ye rear ; 
Like stars, 'midst lightning's ray. 

Ye shine so blue. 
Oh, how your summer aspect gay 

Delights my view ! 

Danish Poem. 



While the golden ears their stores are yielding, 
The azure cornflowers fall among the corn. 

Mrs. C. Smith. 
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Flowers are, in the volume of Nature, what 
the expression " God is love " is, in the volume oi 
revelation. — What a desolate place would be a 
world without a flower ! It would be a face with, 
out a smile, a feast without a welcome ; they are 
emblems and manifestations of God's love to the 
creation, and they are the means and ministra- 
tions of man's love to his fellow-creatures ; for 
they first awaken in his mind a sense of the beau- 
tiful and good. 

Chapter on Flowers. 



That delicate field flower. 
With scented breath and look so like a smile. 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling life, 
A visible token of the upholding love. 
That are the soul of this wide Universe. 

Bryant. 
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SMALL BINDWEED. 

The Bind- weed, pure and pale. 

That sues to all for aid. 
And when rode storms assail 
Her snowy virgin veil. 

Doth, like some timid maid. 
In conscious weakness most secure. 
Unscathed its sternest shocks endure. 

How fair her pendent wreath 

O'er bush and brake is twining ! 
While meekly there beneath, 
'Mid fern and blossom'd heath* 
Her lowlier sister's shining. 
Tinged with the blended hues that streak 
A slumbering infant's tender cheek. 

Miss Stbicklano. 



Tht beauty, blushing through the dew. 
Which Summer sheds at early mom. 
Fair fading flower, I love to view. 
Beneath the shade of yellow corn* 

J. W. 
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No class of plants present a more varied and 
exquisitely beautiful structure than the mosses ; 
whether we consider their foliage, their capsules, 
or the delicate single or double fringe which sur- 
rounds the mouth of the latter. No part of the 
globe appears to be entirely destitute of them. 
'* Affording/' says Linnseus, "a harbour to an im- 
mense number of insects, protecting them, lest they 
should be destroyed by the frosts of winter* or be 
parched by the heats of summer, or withered by 
the vicissitudes of spring, or decayed by the damps 
of autumn.'* So that nothing, we may be assured , 
not even the minutest vegetable, is made in vain. 

Sir W. Hooker. 



The least proclaims, and loudly too. 
The forming finger of a God. 

Carrington. 
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HAIR MOSS. 



Where the gravelly pathway leads. 
Through shady woods or plashy meads. 
Exulting in the wintry cold. 
Their cups the mossy tribe unfold: 
Fringed, and beneath a coping hid 
Of filmy veil and convex lid. 
On many a thread-like stalk bespread. 
With yellow, brown, or crimson red. 
In contrast with the leaves of green, 
A velvet carpet. 

Bishop Mant. 



The stalks of this moss make neat little besoms ; 
when divested of their outer skins they are of a 
beautiful bright chesnut colour, and very soft and 
pliant. 

White, of Selbornb. 



AND THEIR TEACHINGS. 69 



Thb examination of plants tends much to qaicken 
the faculties, improve the memory, induce habits 
of order and neatness, and, above all, it leads the 
mind to contemplate that great Being who fashion- 
ed them. By a study like this, not only the mind 
imbibes much valuable information, but it is 
soothed with pleasing and beautiful associations. 

Francis. 



Where'er we search, the scene presents 
Wonders to charm th' admiring sense. 

And elevate the mind ; 
Nor even blooms a single spray 
That quivers in departing day. 
Or turns to meet the morning ray. 

But speaks a power Divine. 

8. H. 
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YELLOW CORYDALIS. 

On the silent mouldering wall. 
Thy changing leaves a beauty shed; 
Or give to the deserted hall 
A relic of its glories fled. 

Yon roses beautiful and bright, 
Methinks, the glittering crowd poartray. 
Who bask in fortune's golden light. 
And wanton in her joyous way. 

But thou art like the faithful love. 
That blooms when friends and fame are past. 
Towers the dark wreck of hope above. 
And smiles through ruin to the last. 

Mrs. Abdt, adaptbix. 



Thb Corydalis shall be mine. 
Its simple faith is dear to me ; 
To ruin'd walls and prostrate shrine 
It clings with patient constancy. 

TOWNSBND, ADAPTBD. 



AND THEIR TEACHINGS. 71 

Of all the natural objects which surround us, 
flowers are the least connected with our absolute 
necessities. The earth mi^ht be clothed with a 
sober green; all the processes of fructification 
might be perfected without being attended by the 
glory with which the flower is crowned ; but 
beauty and fragrance are poured abroad over the 
earth in blossoms of endless variety, radiant 
evidences of the boundless benevolence of the 
Deity. 

Howirr. 



Ours is a lovely world ! How fair 
Thy beauties ev'n on earth appear! 
The seasons in their courses fall. 
And bring successive joys ; the sea. 
The earth, the sky, are full of Thee, 
Benignant, glorious Lord of all. 

BoVfilNO. 
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MEADOW PINK. 

Wbere the ragged robin stood. 
With its piped stem streak'd with jet. 

Clare. 



When St. Barnaby bright smiles night and day. 
Poor ragged Robin blooms in the hay. 

Antbol. Aust. ST Bbr. 



Farewell the meadows, where such various 

showers 
or beauty lurk'd amongst the fragrant hay ; 
Where Orchis bloom'd with freak'd and spotted 

flowers. 
And Lychnis blushing like the newborn day. 

Mrs. C. Smith. 



Pale flowers ! Pale perishing flowers! 

Ye're types of precious things ; 
Types of those better moments. 
That flit like life's enjoyments. 

On rapid, rapid wings. 

Oh precious, precious moments ! 

Pale flowers, ye're types of those. 
The saddest, sweetest, dearest. 
Because, like those, the nearest 

To an eternal close. 

Miss C. Bowles. 



AND THEm TEACHINGS. 73 



Grasses are Nature's care. With these God 
clothes the earth, with these He sustains its in- 
habitants. Cattle feed on their leaves, birds upon 
their smaller seeds, men upon the larger. They 
thrive under a treatment by which other plants 
are destroyed ; the more their leaves are consumed, 
the more their roots increase ; the more they are 
trampled upon« the thicker they grow. 

Pa LEY. 



The Lord of all. Himself through all diffused. 
Sustains,, and is the life of all that lives ; 
Nature is but a name for an effect. 
Whose cause is God. 

COWPER. 
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MEADOW FOX-TAIL GRASS. 

Soft tints of sweet May morn, when day's bright 

god 
Looks smiling from behind delicioas mists. 
Throwing his slant rays on the glistening grass. 
Where 'gainst the rich deep green, the cowslip 

hangs 

His elegant bells of purest gold ; the pale 

Sweet-perfumed Primrose lifts its face to heaven. 

Like the full artless gaze of infancy ; 

The little ray-crown'd daisy peeps beneath. 

When the tall neighbour grass, heavy with dew. 

Bows down its head beneath the freshening breeze ; 

Where oft in long dark lines the waving trees 

Throw their soft shadows on the sunny fields, 

* * ♦ ♦ recalling with a sigh. 

Dim recollected feelings of the days 

Of youth and early love. 

Athbrston£. 
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The noblest employment of the mind of man, 
is the studv of the works of his Creator: — To 



him whom the science of nature delighteth, every 
object bringeth a proof of his God ; every thing 
that proveth it giveth cause of adoration. 

DODSLEY. 



There is religion in a flower; 
Its still small voice is as the voice of conscience. 
Mountains, and oceans, planets, suns, and sys- 
tems. 
Bear not the impress of Almighty power 
In characters more legible than those 
Which He has written on the tiniest flower. 
Whose light bell bends beneath the dew-drop's 
weight. 

H. G. Bell. 
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LING, OR HEATHER. 

Gem of the heath ! whose modest bloom 
Sheds beauty o'er the lonely moor, 
Though thou dispense no rich perfume, 
Nor yet with splendid tints allure. 
Both valour's crest, and beauty's bower 
Oft hast thou deck'd — a favorite flower. 

Flower of the wild ! whose purple glow 

Adorns the dusky mountain's side. 

Not the gay hues of Iris' bow. 

Nor garden's artful varied pride. 

With all its wealth of sweets, could cheer 

Like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Mbs. Grant. 



Thou lovely bud of Scotia's land. 
Thou pretty fragrant bumie gem. 
By whispering breezes thou art fann'd. 
And greenest leaves entwine thy stem. 

LucRETiA Davidson. 

{Written in her l^th year.) 



AND THEER TEACHINGS. 77 

While we study the works of Nature, the God 
of Nature will manifest himself to us ; since, to a 
well-tutored mind, " the heavens," without a 
miracle, " declare his glory, and the firmament 
showeth his handy-work." 

Bishop Horne. 



Place me 'mid far-stretching woodless wilds. 
Where no sweet song is heard ; the heath-bell 

there 
Would soothe my weary sight, and tell of thee j 
There would my gratefully uplifted eye 
Survey the heavenly vault, by day, by night. 
When glows the firmament from pole to pole ; 
There would my overflowing heart exclaim, 
" The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 
The firmament shows forth his handy work." 

Graham. 
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HARE BELL. 



Wtth drooping bells of clearest blue 
Thou didst attract my childish view. 

Almost resembling 
The azure butterflies that flew 
Where on the heath thy blossoms grew. 

So lightly trembling. 

But most I love thine azure braid. 
When softer flowers are most decay'd. 

And thou appearest. 
Stealing beneath the hedgerow shade. 
Like joys that linger as they fade. 

Whose last are dearest. 

Beneath autumnal breezes bleak 
So faintly fair, so sadly meek, 

I've seen thee bending. 
Pale as the pale blue veins that streak 
Consumption's thin transparent cheek. 

With death hues blending. 

Rev. C. Tatlbr. 
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Thb objects of ambition, a breath may destroy; 
but the pleasures of the Naturalist are ever pure 
and bright as the source from which they emanate, 
and incapable of decay. His are unalloyed plea- 
sures, where no cares intrude, which no revolution 
can endanger, and no reverse of fortune can de- 
stroy. 

E. Less. 



Thb rage of Nations, and the crush of States, 
Move not the man, who from the World escapes 
In still retreats, and flowery solitudes ; 
To Nature's voice attends, from month to month. 
And day to day, through the revolving year. 

Thompson. 
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BLUNT SHIELD FERN. 



The green palmy fern, which the softest and 

mildest 
Of summer's light breezes could ruffle. 

Bartox. 



What though no gaudy hue attract the eye, 
Endow'd with form of justest symmetry. 
The breeze of spring no lovelier thing hath 

fann'd. 
Than the light foliage of the feathery band 
Of ferns ; who crowd the heath, or deep recess 
Of many a grove and tangled wilderness. 
With their green vases ;* formed to vie with 

those 
Which Grecian art, fond and exulting, chose 
To crown the graceful pillar — and to me. 
Far-famed Acanthus, not less fair than thee, 
(Such as [ know thee, sculptured with nice hand,) 
Rise the slight fern-plants of my native land. 

(MS.) L. N. 

* The Fern frequently assumes in its early growth 
the most perfect and elegant vase-like form. 



AND THEIR TEACHINGS. 81 

CONCLUDING LINES. 

The dead leaves strew the forest walk. 
And wither'd are the pale wild flowers ; 

The frost hangs blackening on the stalk. 
The dewdrops fall in frozen showers. 

Gone are the spring's green sprouting bowers 
Gone summer's rich and mantling vines ; 

And autumn, with her yellow hours. 

On hill and plain no longer shines. 

« » « * * 

I'll gaze upon the cold, north light. 
And mark where all its glories shine. 
See — that it all is fair and bright. 
Feel — that it all is cold and gone ! 

Brain ARD. 



But yon are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave. 

And after they have shown their pride* 

Like you awhile, they glide 

Into the grave. 

Herrick. 
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